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Boston,  Novennber  i6,  1959. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

I   respectfully   submit   the   seventy-seventh   annual   report   of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1959. 

'  Respectfully  submitted, 

Dennis  C.  Haley, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


In  School  Committee,  November  16,  1959. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  hereby  adopts  as  its  annual  report 
for  the  year  1958-1959  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent, 
being  School  Document  No.  20,  1959. 

Attest: 

Agnes  E.  Reynolds, 

Secretary. 


DENNIS  C.  HALEY, 

Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 
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SCHOOL   BUILDINGS 

Under  the  long-range  building  program,  three  elementar}^  school 
units  were  completed,  two  other  major  projects  were  initiated,  and  one 
was  well  advanced  in  the  process  of  preconstruction  planning  during  the 
school  year  1958-1959. 

The  new  Henry  Grew  Elementary  School,  Hyde  Park,  received  pupils 
in  October,  1958;  the  new  Rice-Franklin  Elementary  School,  South  End, 
was  occupied  in  January,  1959;  and  the  new  Thomas  Dwight  School, 
Roxbury,  was  completed  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of  the  1959  fall  term. 
These  three  buildings  have  been  designed  to  provide  all  modern  facilities 
and  equipment  for  the  accommodation  of  1,885  pupils. 

Work  was  also  begun  on  the  ten-room  addition  to  the  David  A.  Ellis 
Elementary  School,  Roxbury,  and  on  the  complete  modernization  of  the 
existing  building,  and  initial  steps  were  taken  on  the  construction  of  a 
gymnasium  and  the  extension  of  the  cafeteria  at  the  Dorchester  High 
School.  Architectural  work  for  the  new  Dwight  School,  South  End,  was 
nearly  completed.  In  addition,  the  site  for  the  new  Harvard- Warren  Ele- 
mentary School,  Charlestown,  was  approved  by  the  Commission  on 
Public  Improvement,  and  the  transfer  of  Park  Department  land  needed 
for  replacement  of  the  Lowell  Elementary  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  was 
authorized  by  the  Legislature. 

The  following  four  school  buildings  were  closed  during  the  school  year 
as  no  longer  needed  for  school  purposes:  George  T.  Angell  (191 2),  Frank- 
lin (1859),  Frothingham  (1874),  and  Mayhew  (1897).  In  addition,  the 
William  Blackstone  was  closed  pending  the  completion  of  the  W^est  End 
redevelopment  program. 

Maintenance,  Repair,  and  Modernization  of  School  Plant 

Major  maintenance  work  was  completed  at  the  Roxbury  Memorial 
High  School  in  anticipation  of  the  occupancy  of  this  building  by  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  Boston  Technical  High  School  in  September,  i960. 
This  work  included  roofing,  waterproofing  of  exterior  walls,  and  exterior 
painting.  It  is  expected  that  a  contract  for  structural  alterations  will  be 
awarded  in  the  fall  of  1959  after  a  special  bond  issue  to  provide  funds  for 
this  purpose  is  approved  by  the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  and  the  City 
Council. 

Other  major  projects  involved  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $300,000 
for  repairs,  alterations,  and  modernization.  These  projects  included  the 
installation  of  new  fire  extinguishers  and  fire  alarm  equipment  and  the 


repairing  and  flame-proofing  of  stage  curtains  and  draperies  in  schools 
throughout  the  system;  repairs  to  heating  and  ventilating  plants  and 
installation  of  new  boilers  and  oil  tank ;  modernization  of  plumbing  in  two 
buildings;  modernization  of  electrical  systems  in  four  buildings;  water- 
proofing of  exterior  walls  of  two  buildings;  roofing  repairs  on  five  build- 
ings; and  extensive  painting  in  four  buildings.  Surfaces  were  paved  and 
fences  constructed  at  the  Washington  Allston  School  and  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  Renovations  were  made  in  the  Lewis  School  to  provide  additional 
classrooms,  and  new  gas  furnaces  were  installed  in  the  Hyde  Park  High 
school. 

In  carrying  on  this  extensive  program  during  the  current  year,  the 
Office  of  the  Structural  Engineer  processed  a  total  of  8,540  requisitions. 

Surplus  Government  Property 

The  surplus  property  acquisitions  by  our  schools  from  various  govern- 
ment sources  increased  sharply  during  the  school  year.  Since  September, 
1958,  a  total  of  $203,187.95  worth  of  material  has  been  acquired.  In- 
cluded in  this  total  are  four  turret  lathes  for  the  new  Boston  Technical 
High  School;  these  items  were  acquired  at  savings  of  $48,000  to  the  city. 
All  material  received  is  immediately  distributed  to  the  schools  for  use  in 
the  educational  program. 

OFFICE   OF   PERSONNEL 

The  Office  of  Personnel  during  the  school  year  195 8- 1959  was  again 
concerned  with  the  adequate  staffing  of  the  schools.  This  year  was  a 
transitional  year  in  the  establishment  of  a  definite  program  leading  to  the 
recruitment  of  teachers.  For  several  years  now  our  permanent  certificate 
examinations  have  attracted  fewer  and  fewer  teachers  from  outside  school 
systems.  Higher  beginning  salaries  in  outside  systems  have  resulted  in 
dwindling  numbers  of  candidates  at  our  examinations.  Furthermore,  we 
have  lost  many  promising  temporary  teachers,  usually  in  mid-year,  to 
other  systems  that  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  Boston-trained 
teachers  are  welcome. 

In  February,  1958,  for  the  first  time,  examinations  were  offered  for 
provisional  teachers  on  a  one-year  contract  at  the  state  minimum  of 
$3,600.  Well  over  100  were  appointed  in  September,  1958.  Consider- 
ably more  candidates  appeared  at  the  February,  1959,  examinations,  with 
the  result  that  more  than  200  provisional  teachers  are  expected  to  start 
their  careers  in  September,  1959. 

The  state  minimum  —  $3,600  —  is  low.  It  is  considered  that  the 
basic  minimum  of  $4,020  for  a  bachelor's  degree  and  $4,500  for  a  master's 
degree  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  pro\dsional  teacher  program  on  a 
solid  basis. 
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Provisional  teachers  will  be  admitted  to  the  December,  1959,  certifi- 
cate examinations  in  anticipation  of  the  required  year's  experience  by  the 
close  of  the  school  year  1 959-1 960.  Credit  will  be  given  for  each  year  of 
provisional  and  temporary  experience  in  Boston,  thus  enabling  successful 
candidates  to  start  as  permanent  teachers  above  the  minimum  basic 
salaries.  It  is  hoped  that  the  provisional  teacher  recruitment  program 
will  attract  recent  graduates  from  schools  of  education. 

As  a  further  means  of  recruitment,  it  is  recommended  that  former 
permanent  Boston  teachers  be  admitted  to  certificate  examinations  with 
the  expiration  date  of  the  certificate  being  the  fifty-sixth  birthday  of  the 
candidate.  These  candidates  will  meet  the  educational  requirements  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  their  initial  appointment.  With  these  changes  in  age 
limitation  and  educational  requirements,  it  is  expected  that  married 
women  now  able  to  return  to  teaching  will  take  the  regular  certificate 
examinations,  particularly  on  the  elementary  level  where  first  grade 
teachers  are  needed.  Married  women  have  predominated  on  the  eligible 
lists  for  elementary  appointment  during  the  past  several  years. 

Each  year  Boston  trains  many  seniors  in  schools  of  education  who 
spend  an  eight-week  student  teaching  period  with  our  teachers  on  all 
levels.  In  1959-1960  Boston  will  train  well  over  200  seniors  from  six  or 
more  colleges.  All  are  Boston  residents.  This  training  program,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  our  teachers,  should  be  the 
best  source  of  teacher  recruitment.  So  far  we  have  lost  all  but  a  few  of 
these  trainees  to  outside  school  systems.  We  cannot  hope  to  attract  them 
to  Boston  until  our  provi-sional  salary  equals  the  basic  minimum  salaries 
of  our  permanent  teachers. 

CURRICULUM   DEVELOPMENT 

From  1954  until  1959  the  Curriculum  Division  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  has  produced  62  separate  documents  containing  more  than  100 
separate  courses  of  study  or  curriculum  guides.  Each  course  has  passed 
through  a  laboratory  or  testing  period  and  has  been  altered  by  the  sug- 
gestions, criticisms,  and  recommendations  of  the  classroom  teachers 
actually  using  them  during  this  probationary  period.  During  the  current 
school  year  16  documents  have  passed  through  this  exhaustive  process, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  School 
Committee,  and  are  ready  for  permanent  acceptance  by  September  i,  1959: 

Course  of  Study  in  Senior  High  School  English,  Grades  X,  XI,  XII 
Curriculum  Guide  in  United  States  History  for  Senior  High  Schools 
Course  of  Study  in  Guidance,  Educational  and  Vocational 
Unit  on  Communism — Enemy  of  Democracy 

Organization  and  Direction  of  Science  Fair  Activities  by  the  Class- 
room Teacher 
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A  Curriculum  Guide  in  Basic  Mathematics  for  Senior  High  School 
Curriculum  Guide — Elementary  Education,  Grades  IV,  V,  VI 
Course  of  Study — Industrial  Arts,  Grades  IV,  V — Handcrafts 
Course  of  Study  in  Business  Education,  Shorthand  I  and  II 
Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education  for  Grade  X 
Course  of  Study  in  Music  Education,  Vocal — Grades  I-VI 
Course  of  Study  in  Business  Education — Office  Practice 
Course  of  Study  in  Shop  Mathematics  for  Cooperative  and  Trade 

Courses,  Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  XII 
Course  of  Study  in  French,  Grades  VII-XII 
Course  of  Study  in  Special  Classes — Grades  I-VI 
Course  of  Study — Classroom  Instruction  in  Driver  Education 

Courses  in  process: 

Elementary 

Woodworking  —  Grade  VI  Character  Education  —  Grades  I- 

Health    and    Safety    Education  —  VI 

Grades  I,  II,  III  Spelling  —  Grades  I-VI 

Health    and    Safety    Education  — • 

Grades  IV,  V,  VI 

Junior  High  Schools 

Industrial  Arts  '  Music,  Vocal  —  Grades  VII,  VIII, 

Woodworking  —  Grades  VII,  IX 

VIII,  IX  Geography  —  Grade  IX 

Sheet     Metal  —  Grades  VII,      Basic  Mathematics 

VIII,  IX  Spanish  —  VII,  VIII,  IX 

Electrical  area  Health  Education  —  Grade  VII 

Printing  area 

Senior  High  Schools 

Business  Education  Industrial  Arts  (Contd.) 

Business  Law  Beauty  Culture 

Business  Geography  Homemaking 

Economics  Cabinetmaking 

.   Business  Arithmetic  Printing 

Spanish  —  Grades  X,  XI,  XII  Agriculture 

Industrial  Arts  Machine  Shop 

Auto  Mechanics  Airplane 

Electrical  Welding 

Practical  Nursing  Power  Stitching 

Special  Areas  of  Instruction 

Manual  of  Civil  Defense 

Course  of  Study  for  Special  Classes  —  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX 

Handbook  for  Evening  School  Principals 
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In  addition  to  the  courses  of  study  and  curriculum  guides,  as  has  been 
the  custom,  the  Division  of  Curriculum  has  printed  and  distributed 
certain  pamphlets  and  bulletins  of  particular  concern  to  the  Boston 
Public  Schools: 

Home  and  School  Association  Directory 

Hearing  Is  Your  Concern 

Your  Child  at  School 

Good  Food  Habits  for  Your  Child 

Water  Safety 

Safety  in  the  Garden 

Winter  Sports  Safety 

Amateur  Rocketry 

Supplement  to  Junior  High  School  Course  of  Study  in  General  Science 

In  the  program  of  developing  specific  courses  an  estimated  80  per 
cent  of  our  teaching  personnel  have  labored  tirelessly  to  produce  documents 
which  reflect  great  credit  upon  our  school  system.  The  experience  and 
talents  of  teachers,  department  heads,  principals,  and  head  masters  are 
responsible  for  this  great  contribution.  During  the  current  school  year 
the  companion  document  in  elementary  education  (Document  No.  7, 
1959 — Curriculum  Guide  in  Elementary  Education,  Grades  IV,  V,  VI) 
to  the  Curriculum  Guide  in  Elementary  Education,  Grades  I,  II,  III, 
has  been  completed.  These  two  guides  have  been  in  the  process  of  pro- 
duction and  development  for  over  a  period  of  six  years.  The  specific 
courses  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  language,  literature,  reading, 
and  science  have  been  arranged  in  a  skillful  and  technical  manner  and 
have  brought  great  credit  to  the  developing  committees  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Textbooks 

During  the  current  school  year  approximately  400  texts  were  sub- 
mitted by  various  publishers  for  review.  In  early  September  the  reviewing 
committees  were  formed  for  the  screening  of  submitted  books.  Each 
book  must  pass  through  seven  separate  screening  steps  before  being 
placed  on  the  official  approved  list.  Of  the  submitted  books  118  new 
books  and  104  revisions  received  official  approval,  for  a  total  of  222. 
Four  hundred  and  one  texts  were  dropped.  In  evaluating,  the  screening 
cornmittees  pay  particular  attention  to  the  content  with  its  relationship 
to  the  courses  of  study  in  operation.  In  the  area  of  civics,  economics, 
history,  and  literature  extra  attention  is  focused  on  the  detection  of 
objectionable,  offensive,  or  un-American  thoughts  and  theories  so  that 
offensive  passages  will  be  eliminated. 
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Courses  for  Teachers 

Teachers  from  every  Boston  high  school  were  enrolled  in  a  specially 
arranged  in-service  training  course  to  certify  them  as  classroom  instructors 
in  driver  education.  The  material  for  this  course  is  contained  in  our 
recently  prepared  Document  No.  9,  1959 — Course  of  Study — Classroom 
Instruction  in  Driver  Education. 

Courses  for  Able  Learners 

The  pilot  program  stimulating  high  ability  students  of  the  high 
schools  in  the  area  of  science,  inaugurated  in  1958,  was  continued  during 
the  school  year  1958-1959.  The  national  emphasis  on  scientific  learning 
precipitated  this  experiment  which  was  highly  successful.  Department 
heads  in  the  area  of  biology,  chemistr}^,  and  physics  selected  students  of 
high  ability  and  invited  them  to  attend  lectures  in  the  area  of  science 
concerned  with  particular  material  above  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
average  high  school  course  of  study.  More  than  100  pupils  were  invited  to 
participate.  They  were  divided  into  four  separate  groups,  and  each  lecture 
was  given  to  each  of  these  divisions.  The  lectures  for  the  current  courses 
are  as  follows: 

Topic  Lecturer 

Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry  Mr.  Samuel  Greenwald 

Organic  Synthesis  —  Alphatic  Mr.  Phineas  Tobe 

Organic  S3aithesis  —  Aro'matic  Mr.  Timothy  J.  Spillane 
Research  Problems  in  Industrial  Chemistry     Mr.  Alexander  F.  Galarneaux 

Radioactivity  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Gustus 

Atomic  Radiations  Mr.  Charles  W.  Kaufman 

Physics  in  the  Electronic  Industry  Mr.  Arnold  H.  Lamkin 

Vector  Anaiysis  Mr.  Charles  Devoe 

The  Chemistry  of  Photosynthesis  Mr.  Joseph  Walsh 

Biochemistry  Mr.  Robert  F.  Murphy 
Microorganisms  and  Their  Effect  on  Man      Mr.  Harry  Firger 

Radioactivity  in  Medical  Diagnosis  Mr.  John  A.  Tyrell 

Junior  Achievement 

Once  again  the  Boston  Public  Schools  participated  wholeheartedly 
in  the  Boston  junior  achievement  program. 

The  purpose  of  junior  achievement  is  to  give  juniors  and  seniors  in 
high  school  an  opportunity  to  "learn  by  doing"  about  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  This  is  done  by  having  the  young  people  organize  a 
miniature  company,  by  selling  stock,  paying  wages,  producing  a  product, 
and  selling  the  product  on  the  open  market.  At  the  present  time  these 
teen-age  tycoons  are  in  the  process  of  liquidating  their  small  corporations 
and  declaring  a  dividend  to  their  stockholders  if  they  have  been  successful. 
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In  September,  1958,  16  assemblies  were  held  in  the  Boston  schools; 
three  of  these  assemblies  were  after-school  sessions.  As  a  result  of  these 
assemblies  1,815  juniors  and  seniors  applied  for  membership  in  the  junior 
achievement  program.  All  of  these  students  were  invited  to  be  interviewed 
by  business  men  and  women  of  Greater  Boston.  One  thousand  fifty-four 
were  interviewed.  Of  that  number  769  were  placed  in  junior  achievement 
companies  which  started  operations  the  week  of  October  20. 

Individual  accomplishments  by  the  members  of  junior  achievement 
were  highlighted  in  the  following: 

Trade  Fair 

During  the  last  week  in  January  each  year  the  young  people  actually 
conduct  a  Trade  Fair  at  the  Boston  Business  Center,  at  which  time  they 
display  and  sell  their  product  to  the  general  public.  This  year  we  had 
over  3,000  people  in  attendance  at  the  Trade  Fair.  This  gave  the  achievers 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  general  public. 

National  and  Regional  Conferences 

Seven  Boston  public  school  students  were  selected  to  participate  in 
the  National  Junior  Achievers'  Conference  in  August,  1958,  which  brought 
together  on  the  campus  of  Indiana  University  more  than  800  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  February  vacation,  eight  Boston  Public  High  School 
students  were  chosen  to  attend  the  Region  One  Junior  Achievers'  Con- 
ference, which  was  held  in  the  Pocono  Mountains.  A  senior  from  Roslin- 
dale  High  School,  who  won  the  Boston  Sales  Contest  conducted  by  the 
Sales  Executives'  Club  of  Boston,  represented  this  area  at  the  Regional 
Sales  Contest  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  He  also  received  a  $100 
scholarship. 

Legislation 

As  in  the  past  several  years  the  Boston  Public  School  Department 
has  been  on  the  alert  and  in  close  contact  with  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  concerning  itself  with  the  possible  eftect  of 
proposed  and  enacted  legislation  in  the  field  of  education.  Additional 
time  was  required  this  year  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  daily  progress,, 
since  the  printing  of  the  legislative  bulletin  was  suspended  for  more  than 
three  months.  However,  with  the  resumption  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Journal  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  Calendar  of  the  Day  the  legisla- 
tion was  carefully  studied  and  followed. 
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Bills  filed  by  the  School  Committee  this  year  were : 

An  Act  raising  the  statutory  limitation  of  the  appropriating 

power  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  to  $32,000,000. 
An  Act  removing  the  statutory  limitation  of  the  appropriating 

power  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  (no  limit). 
An  Act  to  amend  Section  i  (c)  of  C.  117  of  the  Acts  of  1949  so 

as  to  provide  for  the  appropriation  in  one  year  of  the  excess 

of  income  receipts  over  the  estimated  income  of  the  previous 

year. 

Instruction  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children 

During  the  school  year  1958-1959  over  600  physically  handicapped 
children  received  instruction  in  their  homes  or  in  hospitals.  This  program 
resulted  in  the  promotion  or  graduation  of  over  500  children  who  might 
otherwise  have  lost  the  school  year. 

An  innovation  this  year  was  the  opening  of  a  class  for  20  adolescents 
at  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center  in  Roxbury.  These  pupils 
are  being  given  class  and  individual  instruction  in  subjects  in  which  they 
are  particularly  interested.  The  results  are  really  phenomenal.  The 
doctors  feel  that  this  classwork  will  shorten  the  period  of  rehabilitation, 
and  the  discipline  has  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  workers 
are  truly  grateful. 

The  class  that  was  opened  last  year  at  the  O'Hearn  School  for  children 
with  cerebral  palsy  is  progressing.  The  team  of  teacher,  speech  therapist, 
and  attendant  is  doing  a  fine  job.  Children  who  could  never  speak  are 
able  to  read  a  little,  and  the  others  are  doing  regular  grade  work. 

At  the  Children's  Medical  Center  a  new  classroom  has  been  opened 
and  is  to  be  run  on  a  "Country  School"  idea.  This  classroom  is  in  the 
newly  renovated  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  will  be  used  by  pupils 
suffering  from  polio  and  rheumatic  heart  conditions. 

Science 

The  thirteenth  annual  Science  Fair  was  held  at  Boston  Latin  School 
on  Friday,  April  3,  and  Saturday,  April  4,  1959,  with  t,^  schools  participat- 
ing. On  exhibit  were  135  projects  chosen  from  nearly  3,000  entries  in 
local  junior  and  senior  high  school  science  fairs. 

There  were  24  judges  at  the  fair,  all  from  outside  the  Boston  school 
system.  Many  of  these  judges  came  from  as  far  away  as  Springfield  to 
aid  in  this  important  task.  The  senior  division  exhibits  were  judged  by 
college  and  high  school  teachers.  The  junior  division  exhibits  were 
judged  by  junior  high  school  teachers. 

The  fair  was  open  to  the  public  on  Friday  from  5  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  and  on 
Saturday  from  i  p.m.  to  4  p.m.    On  both  days  the  attendance  was  excellent. 
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The  program  of  awards  took  place  on  Saturday  at  4  p.m.  Mr.  John  P. 
Regan,  Chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  presented  the  awards 
and  congratulated  each  winner. 

As  in  the  past  years,  the  Boston  School  Science  Association  generously 
donated  six  $25  United  States  Savings  Bonds.  These,  together  with 
42  medals,  were  awarded  to  the  winners.  The  breakdown  of  prizes  was 
the  same  in  both  the  Junior  Division  and  the  Senior  Division  and  was 
as  follows: 

First  place     ■ — ■    3  savings  bonds 
3  medals 


Second  place  —    6  medals 
Third  place    —  12  medals 


Civic  Education 


The  publication  of  the  Curriculum  Guide  in  Civic  Education  marked 
a  major  step  forward  in  the  civic  education  program.  The  guide  provides 
the  basic  philosophy  for  all  teachers  that  civic  behavior  is  the  ultimate 
test  of  civic  education;  it  includes  11  specific  fundamental  learnings  and 
permits  sufficient  latitude  to  make  maximum  use  of  local  conditions  and 
facilities. 

All  high  schools  participated  in  the  Student  Visiting  and  Student  Ex- 
change Days  at  the  State  House.  Eight  of  our  high  schools  took  part  in 
the  student  exchange  program  —  a  program  that  gains  in  stature  with 
each  year.  This  year  two  schools,  English  High  and  Hyde  Park  High, 
invited  members  of  the  City  Council  to  visit  the  school  as  part  of  the 
program.  In  one  case  it  was  a  school  assembly  program,  in  the  other,  an 
informal  meeting  with  the  principles  of  democracy  classes.  Results  from 
both  were  highly  pleasing  to  all  concerned,  and  we  may  look  forward  to 
increased  use  of  this  practice  as  a  means  of  providing  a  personal  insight 
into  city  government. 

ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS 

The  following  report  of  progress  made  by  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  City  of  Boston  during  1958-1959  encompasses  those  special  achieve- 
ments which  are  over  and  above  regular  organizational,  administrative, 
supervisory,  teaching,  and  community  activities. 

Organization  of  Elementary  Schools 

The  Manassah  E.  Bradley  Elementary  School  in  the  Blackinton- 
Johns  Cheverus  District,  East  Boston,  was  opened  in  September,  1958. 
The  new  Henry  Grew  School,  Hyde  Park,  received  pupils  in  October  and 
the  new  Rice-Franklin  School,  South  End,  was  occupied  in  January,  1959. 
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With  the  availability  of  these  new  accommodations,  the  Blackinton- 
Cheverus  Colony  in  the  Daniel  Webster  School  was  discontinued;  the 
Franklin  School  was  closed;  and  the  Rice  School  was  vacated  by  ele- 
mentary classes.  The  Mayhew  and  WilHam  Blackstone  Schools,  West 
End,  were  closed  in  June,  1959,  and  pupils  were  absorbed  into  the  Wendell 
Phillips  District.  One  non-English  speaking  class  for  pupils  under  12 
years  of  age  was  continued  in  the  Michelangelo-Eliot-Hancock  District, 
and  additional  advanced  work  classes  were  established  in  the  William  E. 
Endicott  School  and  the  Charles  Sumner  School,  with  20  superior  pupils 
of  Grade  V  drawn  from  ten  elementary  school  districts.  An  advanced 
work  class  started  last  year  in  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  School  continued 
through  Grade  VI. 

Kindergartens 

During  the  school  year  195 8- 1959,  a  total  of  9,614  children  were  en- 
rolled in  381  kindergarten  classes  housed  in  143  buildings  and  instructed 
by  218  teachers.  The  successful  progress  of  the  work  of  this  department 
was  enhanced  by  maintaining  close  contact  with  parents  in  706  home 
visits  and  14,941  individual  parent-teacher  conferences. 

In  addition  to  regular  monthly  departmental  staff  meetings,  orienta- 
tion conferences  were  held  for  49  provisional  and  temporary  teachers. 
Another  series  of  meetings,  planned  for  five  newly  appointed  teachers, 
included  lectures  by  the  director,  group  discussion  of  classroom  problems, 
evaluation  of  current  publications  pertinent  to  kindergarten  education, 
and  suggestions  for  new  uses  of  available  educational  material. 

Paintings  by  two  Boston  children  were  selected  for  the  national 
traveling  exhibit  of  the  National  Kindergarten  Association.  Of  65,000 
submitted  nationally,  only  500  were  chosen.  These  paintings  are  now 
on  display  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City. 

Enrichment  of  Curriculum 

A  Curriculum  Guide  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III  was  completed  and 
distributed  in  September,  and  a  Curriculum  Guide  for  Grades  IV,  V,  and 
VI  was  completed  and  sent  to  the  printer  in  June,  1959.  These  documents, 
which  are  the  result  of  six  years  of  preparation,  present  philosophies,  aims, 
objectives,  and  techniques  as  well  as  course  material  in  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history,  language,  reading,  and  science.  Courses  of  Study  in 
Handcrafts,  Grades  IV  and  V,  and  in  Music,  Grades  I-VI,  have  also  been 
completed;  and  Courses  in  Spelling  and  Character  Education  are  in 
preparation. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  advanced  work  groups  involving 
superior  pupils  from  15  school  districts,  district  surveys  of  other  types  of 


work  being  done  wath  gifted  pupils  have  been  conducted.  As  a  result, 
special  mathematics  di\asions  were  organized,  and  arrangements  were 
made  under  the  auspices  of  Correspondence  Scolaire  for  French  classes  to 
exchange  letters  with  pupils  in  France. 

A  developmental  reading  program  was  introduced  for  pupils  of 
Grade  VII  in  the  ii  schools  in  the  8-4  organization.  Two  periods  of  the 
English  program  have  been  reserved  for  the  teaching  of  reading  skills, 
and  orientation  meetings  have  been  held  for  teachers  participating  in  this 
program.  The  purposes  of  this  program  are  to  maintain  reading  skills 
developed  in  the  elementary  grades,  to  extend  reading  skills  to  include 
those  necessary  for  more  mature  students,  and  to  carry  this  extension 
of  skills  through  Grade  VIII.  Semiannual  and  annual  reading  tests 
showed  such  satisfactory  growth  in  reading  that  the  program  will  be 
continued  in  1959-1960. 

A  new  penmanship  system  was  introduced  into  Grade  I  in  September, 
1958,  and  four  conferences  were  held  to  introduce  teachers  to  this  new 
system  which  will  be  extended  into  Grade  II  in  September,  1959. 

Remedial  Reading 

The  expansion  and  development  of  the  remedial  reading  program  has 
progressed  most  successfully  since  an  intensive  effort  was  launched  four 
years  ago  to  discover  those  normal  learners  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
had  not  acquired  the  power  to  read.  As  a  result,  remedial  reading  classes 
w^ere  conducted  in  39  school  districts  last  year  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  1,548  pupils,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  whom  were  from  Grades  II-V. 

This  early  discovery  and  intensive  corrective  work  resulted  in  the 
return  of  472  pupils  to  regular  grades  as  no  longer  needing  help,  the 
transfer  of  130  to  other  schools,  and  the  promotion  of  137  to  junior  high 
schools.  In  addition,  131  pupils  were  discharged  from  these  classes —  38 
because  of  lack  of  cooperation,  and  93  because  of  the  unlikelihood  of 
further  improvement. 

A  comparison  of  standardized  reading  tests  given  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  school  year  showed  the  follo\ving  accomplishments: 
Reading  growth  of  two  to  four  years  was  recorded  for  201  in  oral  reading 
and  186  in  silent  reading;  one  to  two  years  for  524  in  oral  reading  and 
476  in  silent  reading;  and  one  tenth  of  one  year  to  one  year  for  355  in  oral 
reading  and  460  in  silent  reading.  Only  a  very  small  number,  54  in  oral 
reading  and  43  in  silent  reading,  showed  no  tangible  growth.  On  the 
basis  of  these  results  only  654  of  the  1,548  pupils  enrolled  in  remedial 
reading  classes  this  year  have  been  held  over  for  additional  specialized 
instruction.    During  the  }'ear  an  additional  495  pupils  were  found  to  have 
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reading  deficiencies.  This  group,  combined  with  the  6i6  who  are  to 
continue  in  remedial  reading  classes,  will  bring  the  anticipated  enrollment 
for  1958-1959  to  a  total  of  1,149. 

Instructional  Aids 

Almost  all  districts  with  alternating  current  are  now  equipped  with 
television  sets,  and  many  districts  have  a  set  for  each  building.  All 
districts  with  sets  participated  to  some  extent  in  WGBH-TV  Channel  2 
programs  for  Grades  II-VI,  inclusive.  Committees  of  teachers  evaluated 
these  programs  and  submitted  findings  for  incorporation  into  the  report 
required  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Tape  recorders  are 
being  used  increasingly  as  teaching  aids.  Pupils  evaluate  their  own 
growth,  prepare  programs  for  other  classes,  criticize  speech  and  enuncia- 
tion, and  use  the  recorder  as  a  stimulus  to  better  work. 

In=Service  Training 

Orientation  meetings  were  held  for  four  newly  appointed  principals, 
and  orientation  courses  were  conducted  for  all  newly  appointed  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  school  teachers.  In  addition,  many  districts 
assisted  in  the  training  of  student  teachers  from  seven  local  colleges  and 
universities. 

Community   Relations 

Active  cooperation  with  many  local  agencies  and  services  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  school  districts  conducting  field  trips  to  centers 
of  educational  interest  enriched  the  relationship  of  the  schools  and  the 
community. 

Elementary  Supervisors 

Supervision  of  vice  principals,  submasters,  and  teachers  of  Grades 
I-VI,  with  a  total  pupil  enrollment  of  47,276  in  159  buildings,  was  con- 
ducted by  a  director  and  three  supervisors,  with  the  aim  of  assisting 
in  the  maximum  development  of  teaching  skills  and  pupil  achievement. 
Areas  of  supervision  consisted  of  reading,  language,  grammar,  spelling, 
literature,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  science,  remedial  reading, 
penmanship,  and  television  programs. 

Two  series  of  in-service  training  programs,  consisting  of  six  lectures 
each,  were  held  for  all  newly  appointed  teachers.  Area  meetings  were 
also  arranged  by  supervisors  to  explain  changes  from  cursive  writing  to 
manuscript  writing  in  the  first  grade  as  of  September,  1958. 

Other  activities  included  review  and  recommendation  of  elementary 
textbooks,  reference  books,  and  educational  materials. 
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JUNIOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS 
Curriculum 

Throughout  his  early  education  the  child  receives  instruction  in  the 
basic  educational  tools  —  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  —  as  well  as 
the  habits  and  ideals  necessary  to  attain  success  in  life.  This  is  a  long  and 
continuous  process  from  kindergarten  through  the  elementary  school.  As 
the  child  matures,  his  individual  needs  and  characteristics  become  appar- 
ent and  should  be  recognized  and  fostered.  Here  begins  the  work  of  the 
junior  high  school.  The  courses  ofifered  are  many  and  varied,  providing 
opportunities  for  the  growing  boys  and  girls  to  explore  a  variety  of  fields 
which  should  in  some  measure  determine  their  future  education  and 
facilitate  the  transition  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  high  school. 
As  in  all  fields,  the  everchanging  and  complex  nature  of  our  society  necessi- 
tates constant  revision  of  curriculum  and  methods. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  changing  conditions  by  continued  revision 
of  courses  and  curricula,  a  special  committee  is  appointed  biennially  in 
the  junior  high  school  councils  for  each  major  subject,  and  in  this  way  our 
curriculum  is  kept  up  to  date.  For  example,  during  the  past  year  a  spe- 
cial supplement  was  added  to  the  General  Science  Course  of  Study  and  a 
new  course,  Basic  Mathematics  for  Grade  IX,  was  introduced. 

Councils 

The  junior  high  school  councils  meet  five  times  during  the  school 
year  and  not  only  keep  the  courses  up  to  date  but  also  operate  through 
committees  to  select  books  and  offer  suggestions  for  more  effective  teach- 
ing in  all  areas. 

Reading  Programs 

During  the  past  year  successful  and  worth-while  reading  programs 
have  been  conducted  in  the  junior  high  schools.  For  instance,  at  the 
James  P.  Timilty  Junior  High  School  a  remedial  reading  program  for 
Grade  VHI  pupils  was  established  for  students  who  were  reading  one  or 
two  years  below  grade  level  and  who  were  of  average  or  above  average 
intelligence.  The  classes  met  twice  weekly  and  through  concentrated 
effort  on  special  exercises  and  individual  programs  these  students  were 
able  to  attain  to  the  level  of  their  group  and  in  some  cases  even  surpass  it. 

At  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Junior  High  School  a  very  interesting  pro- 
gram known  as  development  reading  was  set  up  for  all  grades.  Not  only 
were  opportunities  given  to  the  slower  pupils,  but  the  brighter  groups 
were  also  encouraged  and  served  as  an  inspiration  and  help  to  the  slower 
groups.  Through  programs,  projects,  creative  work,  etc.,  most  of  the 
slower  pupils  were  brought  up  to  grade.  The  brighter  pupils  took  part  in 
some  advanced  projects,  such  as  writing  stories  which  were  illustrated  by 
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art  students,  thereby  correlating  this  program  with  estabHshed  programs. 
This  reading  program  proved  both  a  successful  and  fascinating  experi- 
ment in  what  can  be  accomplished  with  differing  groups.  In  fact,  this 
program  has  proved  so  worth  while  that  plans  are  under  way  to  continue 
it  through  the  school  year  1959-1960. 

Guidance  Program 

The  guidance  program  in  the  junior  high  school  is  group  rather  than 
individual.  One  period  a  week  is  devoted  to  units  covering  vocational, 
personal,  social,  and  civic  guidance,  respectively.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
self-development  and  adjustment  of  the  individual  rather  than  on  the 
strictly  vocational  type  of  guidance. 

For  the  past  year  the  Grover  Cleveland  Junior  High  School  has  con- 
ducted a  guidance  program  which  stresses  the  individual  approach  rather 
than  the  group  approach.  This  program  has  been  most  rewarding;  it  has 
not  only  helped  the  students  themselves  but  has  also  lightened  the  burden 
of  the  parents.  The  functioning  of  this  program  has  also  been  a  help  to 
the  classroom  teacher  in  reheving  her  of  the  tedious  job  of  conferring 
with  parents  and  problem  children.  The  principal  believes  that  the 
success  of  the  program  warrants  requesting  its  continuance  during  the 
next  school  year. 

Civil  Defense 

Not  only  in  the  junior  high  school  but  in  each  and  every  school  build- 
ing throughout  the  city  an  organized  and  effective  civil  defense  program 
has  been  developed.  The  program  for  each  school  consists  of  established 
procedures  for  shelter  drill  exercises  that  conform  with  standards  as 
directed  by  the  City  of  Boston  Civil  Defense  Authorities.  This  year  the 
program  for  building  evacuation  has  been  suspended  temporarily  by  the 
Director  of  Civil  Defense,  but  the  shelter  program  continues  to  be  effec- 
tive. During  the  school  year  principals  are  requested,  through  circulars 
sent  into  the  schools  from  the  Superintendent's  Office,  to  conduct  periodic 
shelter  drill  exercises  in  each  school,  as  well  as  to  sound  special  state-wide 
practice- alert  tests  in  conjunction  with  national  civil  defense  exercises. 
The  Boston  Public  Schools  are  represented  at  the  White  Stadium  Civil 
Defense  Control  Center  at  each  of  these  state-wide  alert  tests.  This  year 
three  such  alert  tests  were  conducted. 

A  six-member  Civil  Defense  Committee  —  two  selected  from  each  of 
the  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school  levels  —  continues  to  func- 
tion. This  committee  deliberates  and  integrates  civil  defense  directives 
with  the  Boston  School  program.  This  procedure  assures  an  up-to-date 
program.  The  committee  is  also  compiling  a  Manual  of  Civil  Defense 
that  will  be  issued  to  all  school  administrators  and  personnel. 
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Thrift  Program 

In  many  schools  throughout  the  city,  elementary  and  senior  high 
school,  as  well  as  junior  high  school,  thrift  programs  are  conducted.  The 
continued  success  of  the  thrift  program  is  evidenced  by  the  amount  of 
bonds  and  stamps  purchased  during  the  current  year  • —  $80,000.  In 
every  school,  apart  from  an  organized  thrift  program,  the  pupils  are  en- 
couraged in  habits  and  ideals  of  thrift  as  an  adjunct  to  the  subject  being 
taught,  e.g.,  in  civics  classes  and  mathematics  classes. 

Museum  of  Science 

In  the  extracurricular  field  the  schools  of  Boston  are  most  fortunate 
to  be  participants  in  the  Museum  of  Science  program.  The  fee  to  enjoy 
the  facilities  of  the  museum  is  paid  for  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission and  the  transportation  costs  are  paid  by  the  City  of  Boston.  This 
school  year  approximately  11,000  students  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  program. 

SENIOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS 

Most  secondary  schools  in  Massachusetts  are  members  of  the  New- 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  To  retain 
membership  they  must  meet  the  newly  established  requirements  of  the 
Association's  accreditation  program  by  1965.  These  requirements  were 
described  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  195 7-1 958.  The 
stages  of  accreditation  are  self-evaluation  by  each  high  school  and  \'isita- 
tions  b\'  an  examining  committee  appointed  by  the  Association. 

During  the  current  school  year  two  steps  of  the  accreditation  program 
were  carried  out  in  five  Boston  high  schools:  Hyde  Park,  Roslindale, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  and  South  Boston.  School  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  in  these  schools  found  the  experience  of  evaluation 
interesting  and  profitable.  They  endorsed  enthusiastically  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  evaluation,  namely,  "the  improvement  of  the  individual 
high  school  in  the  service  that  it  is  rendering  to  the  youth  of  the  com- 
munity which  it  serves. " 

The  reports  of  the  committees  visiting  these  schools  have  been  made 
and  are  being  examined  by  the  standing  committee  of  the  New  England 
Association.  We  are  confident  that  these  schools  will  be  recommended  for 
continued  membership  in  the  New  England  Association  on  the  bases  of 
their  self-evaluations  and  the  reports  of  the  inspection  committees. 
Recommendations  for  improvement  will  be  studied  and  activated  in  these 
respective  schools. 

In  the  school  year  1959-1960  Dorchester,  Enghsh,  Brighton,  and 
Girls'  Latin  High  Schools  plan  to  complete  the  second  phase  of  the  evalua- 
tion program. 
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National  Science  Foundation  Grants  for  Teachers 

Maintaining  scientific  and  technical  leadership  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  progress  and  security  of  our  nation.  A  new  approach  to  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  and  science  is  considered  urgent  in  order  to  stimulate 
interest  and  bring  about  proficiency  in  these  fields  in  our  educational 
programs. 

Recognizing  that  they  play  a  key  role  in  developing  our  scientific 
manpower  potential,  many  Boston  high  school  teachers  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  "grants-in-aid"  programs  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. These  summer  and  academic  year  institutes  are  designed  to  assist 
colleges  and  universities  in  their  efforts  to  review,  revise,  reappraise,  and 
reconstruct  the  content  and  techniques  of  presentation  of  all  areas  of 
mathematics  and  science  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Boston's  school  system  will  be  strengthened  by  the  contributions  of 
the  teachers  who  have  been  selected  for  these  specialized  courses  planned 
and  geared  to  vitalize  current  classroom  and  clinical  practices  in  all 
branches  of  mathematics  and  science. 

A  Foreign  Language  Inventory 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  former  President  of  Harvard  University,  com- 
pleted a  history-making  study  of  the  American  high  school  in  January, 
1958.  In  his  report  covering  two  years  of  observation  he  stresses  the 
increased  importance  of  secondary  education.  The  field  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, he  points  out,  is  one  of  the  weakest  spots  in  our  country's  educa- 
tional system.  The  manner  in  which  Boston  measures  up  in  this  area  of 
education  is  indicated  by  the  following  informative  findings  based  on 
examination  of  the  official  organization  blanks  of  October,  1948,  and 
October,  1958. 

1.  French 

In  1948,  5,035  pupils  or  26  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  in  16  high 
schools  took  French.  In  1958,  5,823  pupils  or  31  per  cent  of 
all  the  pupils  in  1 5  high  schools  took  French  for  an  increase  of 
about  5  per  cent  during  the  last  ten  years. 

2.  German 

In  1948,  1,061  pupils  in  9  high  schools  or  5.6  per  cent  of  all 
pupils  took  German.     In  1958,  851  pupils  in  5  high  schools 
or  4.7  per  cent  of  all  pupils  studied  German.    This  is  a  slight 
decrease. 
.3.     Italian 

In  1948,  321  pupils  in  5  high  schools  or  1.7  per  cent  of  all  pupils 
took  Italian.  In  1958,  465  pupils  in  5  high  schools  or  2.5  per 
cent  of  all  pupils  took  ItaHan.  This  is  relatively  a  large  in- 
crease. 
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4.  Latin 

In  1948,  4,734  pupils  in  15  high  schools  or  25  per  cent  of  all 
pupils  in  the  high  schools  took  Latin.  In  1958,  5,259  pupils  or 
28  per  cent  of  all  pupils  were  enrolled  in  Latin  in  1 2  high  schools. 
The  two  Latin  Schools  account  for  about  4,000  of  these  stu- 
dents.   This  is  a  slight  increase. 

5.  Spanish 

In  1948,  2,357  pupils  in  13  high  schools  or  12  per  cent  of  all 
pupils  took  Spanish.  In  1958,  1,595  pupils  in  11  high  schools  or 
8  per  cent  of  all  pupils  took  Spanish.    This  is  a  decided  decrease. 

6.  Greek 

In  1948,  Greek  was  taught  to  125  pupils  in  2  high  schools. 
In  1958,  Greek  was  taught  only  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  to 
106  pupils,  the  number  remaining  about  the  same  at  this 
school. 

7.  Hebrew 

There  were  88  pupils  in  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School 
(Girls)  in  1948.    In  195S  it  had  34  pupils. 

This  survey  also  indicates  that  enrollments  in  third  and  fourth  year 
language  classes  are  relatively  high.  Department  heads  and  guidance 
counselors  are  serving  as  working  committees  in  a  concentrated  effort  to 
increase  the  holding  power  of  beginning  students  in  the  study  of  foreign 
languages. 

In  the  issue  of  the  national  magazine,  America,  for  January  10,  1959, 
a  comparison  of  the  study  of  Latin  was  made.  This  study  showed  that 
the  percentage  of  high  school  students  taking  Latin  has  been  steadily 
declining.  The  fact  that  28  per  cent  of  all  high  school  students  in  Boston 
were  taking  Latin  was  wannly  commended  by  the  writer. 

Business  Education 

Further  advances  were  made  by  the  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
tion in  the  modernization  of  machines,  equipment,  and  teaching  materials 
in  the  Boston  Clerical  School  and  the  13  high  schools  in  which  business 
education  departments  are  functioning. 

All  classroom  typewriters  manufactured  prior  to  1950  have  been 
traded.  This  year  420  new  typewriters  of  various  pastel  colors  were 
purchased  against  544  trade-ins.  The  number  of  typewriters  available 
for  classroom  use  is  now  1,826,  of  which  1,503  have  been  purchased  since 
November,  1955.  Complicated  bookkeeping  machines  are  being  replaced 
by  lo-key  calculators  in  accordance  with  business  trends. 
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Five  Courses  of  Study  in  Business  Education  have  been  revised  since 
1956,  and  four  more  revisions  are  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  September, 
1 96 1.  To  accelerate  the  elimination  of  textbooks  with  copyrights  prior 
to  1950,  a  special  book  appropriation  for  business  education  was  included 
in  the  budgets  for  1958  and  1959,  and  the  45  limitation  was  suspended. 

During  the  last  month  of  the  school  year  a  pilot  course  in  briefhand 
was  given  at  Boston  Clerical  School  to  34  seniors  of  the  Latin  Schools  and 
the  Technical  High  School  to  enable  them  to  take  lecture  notes  in  college 
with  greater  efficiency.  An  accelerated  course  in  typewriting  was  also 
given  to  70  seniors  from  high  schools  not  offering  typewriting.  Beginning 
in  September,  1959,  English  High  School  will  offer  instruction  in  type- 
writing to  all  students  as  a  possible  prelude  to  extending  similar  op- 
portunity to  pupils  of  all  Boston  public  high  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  special  courses,  Boston  Clerical  School  continued 
to  operate  successfully  in  two  other  areas.  All  students  who  completed 
the  regular  program  for  high  school  graduates  were  placed  in  excellent 
positions  with  an  average  starting  salary  of  $62.  The  highest  salary 
paid  to  a  graduate  on  her  first  permanent  position  was  $70.  Many  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  adult  refresher  program  also  received  assistance  in 
securing  office  positions.  This  program  provides  training,  review,  and 
remedial  work  for  mature  men  and  women. 

Distributive  Education 

Increased  opportunities  for  positions  offering  high  hourly  wages  have 
become  available  to  enrollees  in  the  cooperative  merchandising  programs 
as  the  result  of  continual  job  recruitment  through  direct  employer  contacts 
by  the  Department  of  Distributive  Education.  Seniors  enrolled  in  these 
programs  in  four  high  schools  averaged  $1,200  in  earnings  in  training 
positions,  and  646  pupils  who  were  employed  in  cooperating  retail  stores 
from  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas  earned  an  aggregate  sum  of  $96,000. 

Seventy  seniors  who  had  successfully  completed  the  Cooperative 
Merchandising  Course  were  presented  with  certificates  of  merit  at  the 
fourth  annual  awards  luncheon  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board.  Winners  of 
awards  granted  to  outstanding  Massachusetts  pupils  by  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America  were  honored  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  which  also  awarded  United  States  Savings 
Bonds  to  four  Boston  high  school  seniors  at  graduation  exercises. 

Adult  programs  included  an  evening  course  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  England  Paint,  Varnish,  and  Lacquer  Association  and  the 
Seafood  Merchandising  Clinic,  now  in  its  second  year  in  Boston. 

State  Certification  of  Practical  Nurses 

In  September,  1957,  the  Practical  Nursing  Course  was  established 
at  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls,  with  classes  to  start  each  year^in 
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September  and  February.  The  first  five  months  of  the  course  students 
take  their  training  in  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls.  The  nursing  arts 
are  taught  by  a  registered  nurse  in  the  laboratory.  Other  areas  of  training 
are  taught  by  the  science  and  food  teachers.  During  the  last  ten  months 
of  the  course  students  train  in  four  affiliated  hospitals.  They  are  rotated 
through  the  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical,  and  pediatrics  services  of  the 
four  hospitals.  During  the  hospital  training  period  a  professional  nurse 
from  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  acts  as  coordinator  between  the 
school  and  the  hospitals. 

This  course  is  offered  days  by  the  Boston  School  Department  as  a 
regular  part  of  vocational  education.  The  women  enrolled  are  able  to 
live  at  home  with  their  families  and  take  the  course  without  paying  tuition. 
Thirty-five  years  is  the  average  age  of  members  of  the  second  group. 
Many  of  the  women  have  worked  as  nurses'  aids  before  taking  the  course. 
When  they  become  licensed,  they  are  designated  as  skilled  rather  than  as 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  workers.  Practical  nurses  in  the  field  are  paid 
three  quarters  of  the  salary  of  professional  nurses. 

On  December  12,  1958,  members  of  the  first  graduating  class  in 
practical  nursing  were  awarded  diplomas  by  the  Trade  High  School  for 
Girls.  Fourteen  graduates  of  an  original  enrollment  of  18  successfully 
completed  the  15-month  training  program.  Completion  of  the  program 
meant  that  the  graduates  were  then  eligible  to  take  the  state  examination 
in  practical  nursing.  Each  graduate  passed  the  examination  successfully 
and  is  now  working  as  a  licensed  practical  nurse.  Members  of  the  second 
class  were  graduated  on  May  i,  1959.  They  took  the  state  licensing 
examination  late  in  June,  1959. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  15  months  30  to  40  candidates  will  be  trained 
to  meet  hospital  and  state  standards  and  thus  be  ready  for  service  as 
licensed  practical  nurses  in  hospitals  and  homes. 

Ke3   Punch  Machines 

Representatives  of  IBM  would  like  to  install  key  punch  machines  in 
the  Business  Education  Departments  of  the  secondary  schools  because 
of  a  reported  demand  by  graduates  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  for  such 
training.  According  to  IBM  statistics,  24  graduates  of  the  public  secondary 
schools  of  Boston  applied  to  IBM  in  1958  for  training  in  key  punch 
operations. 

Probably  an  IBM  installation  at  Boston  Clerical  School  will  serve 
the  needs  of  all  Boston  residents  either  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum 
or  as  a  special  training  course  of  six  weeks.  This  latter  course  could  be 
offered  six  times  a  year  for  those  who  indicate  a  desire  for  such  training. 
Whether  or  not  such  training  has  a  place  in  the  present  business  education 
curriculum  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  can  be  detennined  only  after 
considerable   study  of  the  need  for  such   training  and  its  educational 
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value  in  the  total  curriculum.  It  might  be  desirable  to  make  such  an 
installation  at  Boston  Clerical  School  if  IBM  machines  are  installed 
without  cost  to  the  City  of  Boston  in  1959-1960. 

Production  Work  in  State=Aided  Vocational  Schools 

All  shop  work  in  the  state-aided  vocational  schools  must  be  of  a 
productive  nature  to  be  approved  by  the  Vocational  Division  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education.  This  type  of  work  enables 
the  pupils  to  recognize  and  solve  problems  similar  to  those  they  will 
encounter  when  they  go  to  work  in  industry.  It  may  also  improve  the 
working  conditions  in  the  schools  and  the  amount  of  equipment  available 
for  the  pupils'  use  at  a  considerable  saving  to  the  School  Department. 
During  the  past  year  the  productive  work  in  the  following  schools  was 
particularly  worth}"  of  note. 

Boston  Trade  High  School — Pupils  modernized  the  welding  shop. 
All  of  the  piping  serving  14  oxyacetylene  welding  stations  was  fabricated, 
installed,  and  tested  by  pupils  in  the  plumbing  department.  The  welding 
department  pupils  planned,  fabricated,  and  installed  14  metal  booths  for 
the  arc  welding  and  heliwelding  stations.  The  automobile  department 
pupils  built  a  new  tool  room  nearer  the  center  of  the  shop  to  expedite 
the  issuing  of  tools  and  parts.  The  pupils  also  painted  the  entire  shop, 
ceiling,  and  walls — the  ceiling  white  and  the  walls  in  pastel  colors.  The 
front  lobby  walls,  the  first  floor  walls,  the  stairwell  walls  were  refinished 
by  the  painting  department  pupils. 

Charlestown  High  School,  Spencer  Memorial  Annex  —  Extensive 
remodeling  of  the  facilities  in  the  electrical  shops  at  the  Spencer  Memorial 
Annex  has  been  completed  by  the  pupils  in  the  Cooperative  Electrical 
Course.  New  shop  laboratories  for  electronics  and  low  tension  systems 
have  been  built  by  the  pupils. 

Dorchester  High  School  — -  Cooperative  classes  built  an  unusual  play 
table  for  children  in  the  physically  handicapped  classes.  This  table, 
octagonal  in  shape,  has  a  highly  polished  birch  plywood  top  with  a  molded 
hardwood  rail  around  the  edge  to  prevent  crayons  and  pencils  from  rolling 
onto  the-floor.  Four  work  stations,  equally  spaced  around  the  table,  have 
rectangular  enclosures  built  outside  the  table  top  to  support  the  children 
while  they  stand  working  at  the  table.  Each  enclosure  has  a  door  with  a 
safety  catch  so  that  the  pupil  cannot  fall  out  while  working,  and  it  also  has 
a  platform  that  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  heights  of  different  pupils. 

Hyde  Park  High  School  —  The  cooperative  machine  shop  planned, 
made,  assembled,  and  delivered  six  wood-turning  lathes  to  the  Industrial 
Arts  Department  for  use  in  junior  high  school  shops.  Mr.  Grover  Russell, 
a  former  cooperative  machine  shop  instructor  at  the  school,  who  has  been 
retired  for  several  years,  has  developed  a  complete  set  of  plans  for  a  new 
tilting  arbor  saw  which  he  has  presented  to  the  school.     Patterns  for  this 
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saw  are  being  made  at  the  school,  and  the  prototN-pe  of  this  new  model 
should  be  available  soon. 

Trade  High  School  for  Girls  — •  In  addition  to  the  many  orders  for 
custom  work  in  all  of  the  departments,  several  jobs  for  the  School  De- 
partment and  charitable  organizations  were  completed.  During  the  past 
year  20  pillows  and  chair  cushions  have  been  reupholstered  for  use  in  the 
teachers'  room  in  various  city  schools.  Five  hundred  typewriter  covers 
have  been  made  from  government  surplus  material  and  delivered  to 
classes  and  offices  in  the  school  system.  About  2,000  galloons  for  the 
cadet  regiments  have  been  made  at  the  school. 

A  very  unusual  cooperative  project  by  pupils  in  the  power  stitching 
and  dressmaking  departments  produced  45  uniforms  for  the  Fife  and 
Drum  Corps  of  the  Cardinal  Cushing  Cadets.  This  colorful  uniform 
consists  of  a  white  satin  blouse  with  a  red  gabardine  skirt  trimmed  with 
gold  braid.  The  market  value  of  each  unform  is  $25.  Approximately  35 
pairs  of  curtains  were  produced  for  use  at  the  Boys'  Guidance  Center. 


High  School  Activity  Programs 

As  it  is  recognized  that  a  broad  and  balanced  school  program  should 
include  more  than  "  book  learning,"  a  number  of  co-curricular  activities 
were  carried  out  in  the  high  schools  during  the  current  year.  They  proved 
to  be  a  rich  educational  experience  for  all  who  participated.  The  follow- 
ing list  indicates  the  scope  and  significance  of  these  programs: 


Television  Courses 
Honor  Days 
Junior  Achievement 
Rotary  Club  Associates 
Kiwanis  Key  Clubs 
Career  Days 

Junior  Good  Will  Dinner 
Women  of  the  Future  Dinner 
Orientation  Assemblies 
Student  Councils 
United  Community  Services 
Art  Exhibitions 
Foundation  Programs 
Saving  Stamps  and  Bonds 
Home  and  School  Associations 
Dress  Right  Program 
.  Essays  and  Oratorical  Contests 
Scholastic  Press  Competitions 
Hospital  Volunteers 
Schoolboy  Parade 
Project  Clubs 
Pen  Pals 

Athletic  Competitions 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Youth  Conference  on  Atom 

Father  and  Sons  Night 

Good  Government  Day 

National  Honor  Society  Inductions 

Student  Seminars 

Student  Exchange  Days 

Youth  Radio  Programs 

Four  Annual  High  School  Forums 

Scholarship  Drives 

Quota  Clubs 

Fashion  Shows 

United  Nations  Visitations 

Science  Lectures 

Student  Field  Trips 

Engineering  Week 

Library  Week 

Chemical  Week 

Armed  Forces  Programs 

Subject  Clubs 

Dramatic  Associations 

Senior  Proms 

Auto  Trouble-Shooting  Contest 

Youth  Citizenship  Conferences 
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BOARD   OF   EXAMINERS 

Of  283  candidates  who  took  the  regular  certificate  examinations  of 
August,  1958,  a  total  of  197  —  or  70  per  cent  —  passed,  and  86  failed. 
The  candidates  were  distributed  in  the  main  levels  of  instruction  as 
follows:  High  School  (IV),  3S;  Junior  High  (XXXHI),  60;  Elementary 
(VIII),  71;  Kindergarten  (X),  4;  Trades  (XXXI),  16;  and  all  others,  94. 
Four  candidates  took  the  qualifying  examination  for  the  rating  of  principal, 
M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School. 

The  scheduling  of  the  temporary  examinations  in  February  again  re- 
sulted in  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  as  revealed  by 
the  following  statistics  for  the  past  four  years:  186  in  May,  1956;  116  in 
May,  1957;  339  in  February,  1958;  and  406  in  February,  1959.  The  gain 
in  the  number  of  candidates  taking  the  examination  in  February  indicates 
the  advisability  of  continuing  the  policy  of  conducting  these  examinations 
at  this  time. 

Of  the  406  candidates  taking  the  1959  February  examinations,  301  — 
or  74  per  cent  —  passed.  They  were  distributed  as  follows:  High  School, 
60;  Junior  High  School,  117;  Elementary,  165;  Kindergarten,  23;  Shop 
Instructor,  16;  Special  Class,  13;  Clothing,  2;  Foods,  2;  and  Physical 
Education,  8. 

Additional  activities  of  the  Board  included  the  completion  of  pro- 
motional ratings  of  84  candidates  for  seven  different  positions,  the  prepa- 
ration of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  four-year  and  six-year  courses 
of  the  Latin  Schools,  and  the  approval  of  content  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  Boston  Technical  High  School. 
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ADULT    EDUCATIONAL    AND    RECREATIONAL     ACTIVITIES 

Boston  has  been  a  leader  in  adult  education  since  1868.  Summer 
review  schools  date  back  to  19 14.  School  centers  were  first  organized  in 
191 2.  In  these  departments  recent  developments  show  an  awakening 
elsewhere  to  what  we  have  had  for  years.  Some  systems,  unaware  of  our 
history,  believe  that  they  have  discovered  something  new. 

Telephone  calls  to  the  office  and  inquiries  of  the  Superintendent  for 
information  on  our  summer  schools  have,  no  doubt,  been  spurred  on  by  the 
Conant  report  of  January  iS,  1959.  Recommendation  17  of  the  report 
urges  tuition-free  summer  schools  not  only  for  make-up  work  but  also  for 
the  bright  student  to  broaden  the  scope  of  his  elective  program.  In  this 
field  Boston  has  been  a  pioneer  and  can  be  proud  of  its  achievement  of 
being  40  years  ahead  of  current  thinking.  Much  is  heard  today  of  the 
gifted  student.  For  years  he  has  been  assisted  in  our  summer  schools 
under  the  nonglamorous  name  of  an  accelerant.  Giving  student  failures 
a  chance  to  make  up  work  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  group  is  a  main 
tenet  of  the  modern  psychology  of  pupil  adjustment. 

Our  evening  schools,  school  centers.  Day  School  for  Immigrants, 
summer  schools,  gymnasium  activities  for  young  adults,  and  the  extended 
use  of  school  programs  continue  to  offer  educational  and  recreational 
services  to  the  people  of  the  city  under  state  law  and  the  farseeing  regu- 
lations of  the  School  Committee  at  a  cost  less  than  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Adult  Education  Finance. 

Home  and  School  Association 

Fall  and  winter  meetings,  the  annual  spring  dinner,  field  trips,  and 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  "From  Blight  to  Beauty"  campaign  featured 
the  annual  program  of  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association.  These 
activities  effectively  complemented  the  regular  programs  of  the  105  local 
associations  throughout  the  city. 

Educational  opportunities  offered  in  Boston  Public  Schools  were 
discussed  by  administrative  officials  and  department  heads  at  the  fall 
meeting.  The  neighborhood  improvement  campaign,  made  possible 
by  a  grant  of  $1,500  from  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation,  was  inaugurated 
at  the  winter  meeting,  and  awards  and  citations  were  presented  at  the 
annual  dinner  to  outstanding  participating  individuals  and  groups. 

Field  trips  included  tours  of  Brandeis  University,  the  Boston  Globe 
plant,  the  New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  building  on  Milk  Street, 
and  Weston  College  Observatory,  and  a  visit  to  the  State  House  to  attend 
sessions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
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Donations  to  pupils  and  schools  increased  this  year.  Seventy-two 
scholarships  valued  at  $7,000  were  awarded.  Gifts  to  schools  included 
30  television  sets,  books,  filmstrips,  two  record  players,  two  duplicating 
machines,  a  slide  projector,  tape  recorder,  and  a  transistor  radio.  Gifts 
to  pupils  included  trips,  autograph  books,  class  pins,  clothing,  and  eye- 
glasses. 

AUDIO=VISUAL    INSTRUCTION 

Boston  participated  in  the  Massachusetts  educational  television 
program  which  was  inaugurated  this  year  to  supplement  elementary 
school  instruction  especially  in  mathematics  and  science.  Approximately 
70  television  sets  are  now  in  use  in  Boston  elementary  schools,  with  the 
number  steadily  increasing.  The  integration  of  educational  television 
presentations  with  regular  courses  of  study  saves  teacher  time  and  class- 
room space  and  offers  rich  experiences  to  pupils. 

More  than  300  sound  teaching  films  were  booked  and  utilized  each 
week  throughout  the  year  by  teachers  of  all  levels  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school.  All  films  were  previewed  and  rigidl}^  selected  by 
teachers  for  classroom  use.  Rentals  remained  at  a  minimum  as  our  own 
free  library  continued  to  grow.  Through  the  courtesy  of  a  large  industrial 
organization,  50  additional  color  films  will  be  available  for  use  in  Septem- 
ber, 1959,  thus  further  expanding  our  library  service  without  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  weekly  radio  series  of  The  Safety  Program  is  now  in  its  twenty- 
first  year.  Materials  on  health,  safety,  and  literature  have  been  added 
to  the  tape  recording  department.  In  connection  with  the  new  Course 
of  Study  in  General  Science,  300  science  units  are  being  distributed 
annually. 

The  thorough  maintenance  work  of  departmental  technicians  has 
continued  to  assure  teachers  of  minimum  failure  of  electronic  equipment, 
and  the  new  transportation  service,  established  in  the  department,  has 
furthered  the  availability  of  all  audio-visual  aids  and  equipment. 

FINE  ARTS 

The  weekly  workshop  for  art  teachers,  which  was  established  in  1957 
by  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  proved  so  successful  that  the  program 
was  expanded  in  September,  1958,  to  offer  scheduled  instruction  by  the 
director  and  supervisors  in  specific  phases  of  the  art  program  supplemented 
by  related  films,  exhibits,  and  demonstrations  by  guest  outside  experts. 
The  original  workshop  continued  to  operate  as  an  informal  center  for 
discovery  and  development  of  ideas  and  exploration  of  various  fields  of 
expression. 
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Further  developments  of  the  in-service  training  program  included 
the  structuring  of  council  meetings  around  the  Revised  Course  of  Study 
for  Art  Education  in  the  High  School,  which  was  introduced  in  September, 
1958.  Orientation  meetings  for  newly  appointed  teachers  were  held 
early  in  the  year. 

Boston  junior  high  school  pupils  achieved  major  recognition  in  two 
important  competitions.  In  the  Scholastic  Art  Magazine  National  High 
School  Art  Exhibition  held  in  New  York  they  received  two  of  the  six 
Massachusetts  medalist  awards  and  three  of  the  five  Massachusetts 
honorable  mentions.  In  the  Massachusetts  Safety  Poster  Contest  they 
won  first  prizes  in  three  of  the  five  di\'isions  and  three  honorable  mentions. 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  also  took  part  in  the  poster 
contests  sponsored  by  the  Mayor's  Clean-Up,  Fix-Up,  Paint-Up,  Plant-Up 
Campaign.  In  addition,  pupils  of  each  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
submitted  one  class  art  project  interpreting  the  services  and  activities 
sponsored  by  the  United  Fund,  and  pupils  of  various  schools  prepared 
50  panels  of  paintings  for  the  Fire  Department  to  display  during  Fire 
Prevention  Week.  Pupil  art  work  was  also  entered  in  the  Scholastic 
Art  Exhibit  and  in  the  National  Art  Education  Association  International 
Exchange  Exhibit  for  world-wide  distribution  and  display. 

HOME   ECONOMICS 

Workshops  and  monthly  department  meetings  were  planned  to  involve 
all  teachers  of  home  economics  in  interesting  and  important  activities 
to  improve  instruction. 

In  two  workshops  junior  high  school  teachers  revised  the  foods 
equipment  list,  developed  a  new  system  for  taking  the  annual  inventory 
of  laboratory  equipment,  and  evaluated  the  Course  of  Study  in  Clothing 
for  their  level.  In  the  third  workshop  elementary  teachers  evaluated 
the  new  foods  apron  and  made  revisions  in  the  organization  of  class  lessons. 

A  varied  program  of  department  meetings  offered  further  enriching 
experiences.  A  fashion  show  and  demonstrations  of  electrical  equipment 
and  appliances  were  sponsored  by  cooperating  business  organizations. 
Outstanding  authorities  lectured  at  other  meetings  on  fashion  trends  in 
textiles  and  clothing  design,  curriculum  trends  in  home  economics,  and 
good  nutrition  for  teachers  and  children.  The  final  meeting  was  held 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross,  where  no  dresses  made  by  pupils 
were  on  display. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Great  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Industrial  Arts 
in  the  revision  of  courses  of  study.  One  revision  was  completed  this  year, 
and  14  were  at  various  stages  of  the  procedure,  which  includes  the  prepara- 
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tion  and  classroom  trial  of  tentative  course  material,  followed  by  a  re- 
appraisal based  on  teacher  criticisms  and  suggestions.  This  process 
enlists  the  cooperation  of  all  teachers  of  the  particular  subject  matter 
over  a  period  of  several  years. 

Floor  plans  were  developed  for  1 1  shops,  two  laboratories,  five  drafting 
rooms,  and  one  art  room  in  the  new  Technical  High  School.  At  the 
Boston  Trade  High  School  the  welding  shop  was  renovated,  and  new 
equipment  was  installed.  Improvements  were  also  made  in  other  depart- 
ments, and  a  survey  of  the  needs  of  this  school  was  completed  in  April. 

Products  of  school  gardens  again  won  major  awards  at  the  exhibit 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  two  pupils  from  the 
Auto  Mechanics  Department  of  Brighton  High  School  won  second  prizes 
in  the  state-wide  contest  conducted  by  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 

MUSIC 

Enrollment  in  instrumental  instruction  classes  of  the  Department  of 
Music  reached  7,815  as  pupil  participation  in  this  program  increased 
10  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  for  the  fifth  successive  time. 

Instrumental  instruction  with  rhythm  and  melody  instruments 
begins  in  Grade  I  and  continues  progressively  through  Grade  XII.  Partic- 
ipants are  encouraged  to  become  members  of  various  combinations,  and 
the  more  talented  are  invited  to  join  one  of  the  five  city-wide  organizations 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Public  performances  are  sched- 
uled for  all  ensembles. 

Many  informative  and  educational  concerts  were  given  in  the  various 
schools.  In  addition  to  six  concerts  given  by  student  groups,  Young 
Audiences,  Inc.,  of  New  York  presented  40  concerts  with  commentary  in 
20  elementary  schools,  and  the  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund,  Musicians' 
Union,  Local  9,  gave  concerts  in  ten  high  schools.  A  televised  program 
in  music  education  for  Grade  II  was  viewed  by  children  in  40  schools. 

Two  new  courses  of  study  were  placed  in  operation  during  the  past 
year,  and  a  third  was  completed  for  use  in  September,  1959.  The  program 
in  vocal  music,  which  covers  all  grades,  continued  to  give  every  student  an 
opportunity  to  sing  songs  suited  to  his  age  and  experience. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  girls  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
exceeded  the  national  average  of  the  results  of  the  ph3^sical  fitness  tests 
given  throughout  the  country  by  official  testers  during  the  fall  term. 

Of  12,508  local  girls  tested,  57.9  per  cent  passed  as  compared  with 
43.4  per  cent  for  the  entire  nation.  An  analj^sis  of  percentage  by  grades 
showed  a  steady  local  improvement  in  fitness  from  44.7  per  cent  in  Grade 
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VII  to  71.5  per  cent  in  Grade  XII.  The  comparative  results  of  the  Boston 
tests  and  the  progressive  improvement  from  grade  to  grade  are  indicative 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  well-planned  program  conducted  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  by  capable  teachers.  After-school  activities,  which  supple- 
ment the  regular  program  for  girls,  include  basketball,  bowling,  swimming, 
and  volley  ball. 

The  high  school  program  for  boys  provides  physical  education  and 
health  education  in  school,  and  athletics  and  intramural  games  after  school. 
Seasonal  activities  include  football,  cross  country  track,  basketball, 
indoor  and  outdoor  track,  hockey,  golf,  tennis,  and  long-boat  racing  on 
the  Charles.  Junior  high  school  track  and  basketball  are  conducted  on  a 
competitive  city-wide  basis.  In  track  5,700  boys  participated  this  year  in 
four  divisions  based  on  age.  In  basketball  four  leagues  of  five  teams  each 
were  formed  in  the  junior  high  schools  and  one  league  of  1 2  teams  in  the 
elementary  schools.  In  all  athletic  contests  health  and  safety  are  carefully 
guarded,  and  participants  are  protected  by  the  athletic  injury  plan  from 
financial  loss  caused  by  injury. 

Re\dsed  Courses  of  Study  in  Physical  Education  were  introduced  at 
the  elementary  level  and  at  the  high  school  level  for  boys. 

PRACTICE  AND  TRAINING 

Two  innovations  have  proved  of  great  assistance  this  year  to  the 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training  in  the  continuing  effort  to  overcome 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  recruitment  of  teachers  for  long-term  as- 
signments. 

Effective  in  September,  1958,  the  School  Committee  authorized  the 
granting  of  one-year  contracts  at  a  fixed  annual  rate  to  candidates  who 
held  temporary  certificates  as  the  result  of  passing  the  temporary  exami- 
nations and  of  meeting  all  other  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
Under  this  procedure    118    "provisional   appointments"   were  made  in 

1958-1959- 

In  June,  1959,  the  School  Committee  made  all  long-term  appointments 
for  1 959-1 960.  This  early  action  made  it  possible  to  hold  desirable  teachers 
whom  the  element  of  uncertainty  might  drive  elsewhere.  Of  625  long- 
term  assignments  made  at  that  time,  293  were  "provisional  appointments." 

Although  screening  and  placement  procedures  are  so  important  as  to 
require  constant  study,  the  major  problem  of  the  department  is  the 
training  and  supervision  of  new  teachers,  despite  their  ki^owledge  of  sub- 
ject matter  as  evidenced  by  their  success  in  the  certificate  examination. 
To  alleviate  this  problem  in  part  an  assistant  director  who  is  expert  in 
primary  grade  techniques  was  appointed  in  March.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  first  grades  staffed  b}^  temporar}'  teachers,  she  proceeded  to 
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hold  weekly  conferences  and  demonstrations  with  this  group  of  instructors. 
Particular  attention  has  also  been  directed  during  the  year  to  improvement 
of  the  preparation  of  new  recruits  for  day  emergency  substituting,  the  use 
of  supervisory  aids,  and  regular  group  conferences  to  develop  teacher- 
supervisory  planning. 

In  195 8- 1959  the  demands  on  the  department  for  temporary  and  sub- 
stitute teachers  were  very  heavy.  As  a  result,  in  addition  to  filling  606 
long-term  assignments,  the  department  serviced  7,929  emergency  calls 
for  day  or  short-term  substitutes  on  all  levels. 

SAFETY 

The  Department  of  Safety  completed  a  comprehensive  safety  survey 
of  all  Boston  public  schools  based  on  a  unique  30-page  report  developed  by 
the  director  to  inventory  existing  school  facilities,  conditions,  and  practices. 
Individual  school  building  reports  were  plotted  on  master  charts  to  com- 
pute system-wide  statistics  and  reveal  possible  areas  requiring  remedial 
work  to  increase  pupil-school  safety. 

Fire  drill  and  emergency  evacuation  procedures,  security  regulations, 
and  fire  safety  precautions  were  carefully  re-examined  to  maintain  the 
high  standards  that  have  brought  national  recognition.  During  the  year 
a  large  number  of  school  systems  requested  copies  of  the  Boston  Manual 
of  Fire  Drill  Procedure. 

Under  the  program  for  payment  of  medical  expenses  for  injuries 
incurred  in  athletics,  physical  education,  and  shops  and  laboratories, 
592  cases  were  processed  and  settled.  A  total  of  1,883  accidents  were 
reported  and  investigated.  Hazards  were  minimized  or  eliminated  where 
they  were  found  to  exist. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  an  in-service 
teacher-training  program  in  driver  education  was  conducted  to  provide 
certified  instructors  for  all  Boston  high  schools. 

Other  numerous  and  diversified  activities  of  this  department  included 
civil  defense,  bicycle  safety,  fire  prevention,  Boston  Police  safety  pro- 
grams and  assemblies.  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  assemblies,  27  safety 
broadcasts  over  Station  WORL,  and  pupil  participation  in  safety  con- 
tests; preparation  and  distribution  of  school  documents,  circulars,  and 
seasonal  bulletins;  and  coordination  of  the  safety  program  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  with  civic,  municipal,  state,  and  private  agencies. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

Eight  local  hospitals  cooperated  with  the  Department  of  School 
Hygiene  in  conducting  an  in-service  training  program  for  school  nurses. 
The  course  consisted  of  a  "Come  and  See  Tour"  of  the  Boston  Guild 
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for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  six  lectures,  and  five  symposia  dealing  with 
nutrition ;  detection  and  treatment  of  various  diseases ;  and  rehabilitation 
and  care  of  children  in  special  cases. 

The  poliomyelitis  immunization  program  was  continued.  Of  the 
children  entering  kindergarten  and  Grade  I  this  year,  it  was  found  that 
14  per  cent  had  not  been  immunized.  Funds  were  made  available  by  the 
School  Committee  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  vaccine,  and  the  inocula- 
tion of  86  per  cent  of  this  group  was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  Diphtheria  and  tetanus  toxoid  immunization  program,  regularly 
conducted  in  kindergarten  and  Grade  I,  was  introduced  into  Grade  V  this 
year  in  accordance  with  the  program  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Health,  and  booster  doses  were  given  to  90  per  cent  of  these 
pupils.  A  tuberculosis  case-finding  program  was  also  conducted  in  ten 
schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,780  pupils.  Three  cases  of  inactive 
tuberculosis  were  discovered  and  are  being  followed  up  by  school  nurses. 

School  nurses  reported  230,262  health  inspections,  16,642  home 
■sdsits,  83,893  cases  of  first  aid,  and  24,423  pupils  escorted  to  dental  clinics 
for  treatment.  Reports  indicate  that  18,646  pupils  had  dental  work  com- 
pleted during  the  year.  Of  these,  12,108  went  to  private  dentists.  The 
remaining  6,538  pupils  were  treated  at  clinics,  including  those  recently 
established  by  the  School  Department  in  the  Rochambeau  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  Schools. 

Nearly  80,000  pupils  were  tested  in  vision  and  hearing;  8,672  failed 
the  vision  test,  and  3,804  failed  the  hearing  test.  Of  those  unable  to  pass 
the  test,  1,032  were  referred  to  the  school  ophthalmologist,  and  523  were 
examined  by  the  otologist.  Corrective  or  alleviative  measures  were 
recommended,  and  remedial  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

SCHOOL   LUNCHES 

With  an  income  of  approximately  $1,400,000  for  the  school  year 
195 8- 1959,  the  36  lunchrooms  included  in  the  financial  reports  of  the 
Department  of  School  Lunches  continued  to  show  an  increase  in  unit 
sales  and  in  the  annual  volume  of  business.  Despite  an  advance  in  food 
cost,  resulting  largely  from  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  meat  in  the  com- 
modities received  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
prices  to  pupils  were  not  increased  and  the  high  quality  of  lunches  was 
maintained. 

The  amount  of  milk  purchased  in  174  schools  increased,  with  78 
per  cent  of  all  pupils  purchasing  milk  each  day.  In  addition,  milk  was 
also  served  without  charge  to  3,116  undernourished,  needy  children 
each  day.    Sales  of  Type  A  lunches  rose  2  per  cent  over  last  year. 
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During  the  year  cafeteria  managers  participated  in  a  departmental 
training  program  conducted  by  the  director.  Major  areas  of  discussion 
were  sales  promotion,  sanitary  methods  of  handling  food,  and  the  keeping 
of  financial  records.  In  April,  27  cafeteria  managers  attended  a  School 
Lunch  Workshop. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES 

The  Department  of  Special  Classes  enrolled  2,015  pupils  in  112 
special  classes  and  12  sub-special  classes.  The  new  Course  of  Study  for 
Sub-Special  Classes  was  put  into  operation,  and  the  Course  of  Study  for 
Educable  Special  Class  was  completed  for  distribution  in  September,  1959. 

Guidance  and  counseling  services  of  the  department  and  the  job- 
training  program  at  the  Hugh  O'Brien  School  continued  to  prove  their 
effectiveness.  At  the  junior  high  school  level,  967  special  class  pupils 
received  assistance  in  such  areas  as  employment,  school  adjustment, 
institutional  placement,  vocational  rehabilitation,  health,  and  recreation. 
Eighteen  pupils  attending  the  Hugh  O'Brien  Workshop  were  placed  in 
part-time  positions  where  they  earned  $6,567,  and  14  pupils  who  completed 
the  Hotel  Training  Course  were  placed  in  full-time  positions  principally 
in  hotels,  restaurants,  department  stores,  college  dining  rooms,  and 
hospitals. 

Handicraft  instruction,  given  to  all  girls  over  nine  years  of  age  and 
all  boys  over  eleven,  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  total  development 
of  both  the  trainable  and  educable  special  class  pupils.  Handicraft 
exhibits  were  prepared  for  display  in  connection  with  special  community 
programs  throughout  the  year. 

SPEECH    IMPROVEMENT 

In  order  to  meet  changing  educational  needs  throughout  the  city 
with  available  instructional  personnel,  nine  centers  were  closed,  three 
were  opened,  and  seven  were  redistributed  by  the  Department  of  Speech 
Improvement.  As  a  result  speech  improvement  centers  were  conducted 
in  79  buildings  by  20  teachers. 

The'  policy  of  offering  speech  improvement  in  Grade  I  has  been 
continued  wherever  possible.  In  this  connection  a  20-minute  demonstra- 
tion was  given  weekly  in  100  classrooms  in  54  schools. 

Members  of  the  department  also  assisted  other  units  of  the  school 
system  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  such  varied  activities  as 
assemblies,  class  day  exercis,es,  graduations,  and  fashion  shows. 

Other  activities  of  the  department  included  contracts  with  hospital 
and  college  clinics,  participation  in  conferences  of  professional  associations, 
and  the  processing  of  requests  for  service  from  principals,  parents,  and 
others. 
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ATTENDANCE 

Although  four  positions  were  vacated  in  the  Department  of  At- 
tendance during  the  year  by  retirements  and  deaths,  no  new  appointments 
were  made.    Vacancies  were  filled  by  redistricting,  wherever  feasible. 

The  staff  investigated  and  disposed  of  58,629  cases  in  administering 
the  laws  governing  the  attendance  of  school-age  children  residing  in 
Boston.  A  large  number  of  these  cases  involved  determination  of  domicile 
in  regard  to  tuition  payments,  recover3^  of  school  books,  and  inspection 
of  theaters  to  apprehend  children  illegally  performing  or  attending  per- 
formances. In  the  theatrical  district,  for  example,  2,185  inspections  were 
made,  and  206  bo^'s  and  28  girls  were  questioned. 

Additional  responsibilities  included  the  transfer  of  151  boys  to  the 
M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School,  and  the  prosecution  of  45  boys  and  34  girls 
as  truants.  Conferences  were  held  with  129  parents  for  failure  to  cause 
the  attendance  of  children  of  school  age,  and  t^T)  were  prosecuted. 

Certificating  Office 

A  total  of  9,454  employment  permits  and  educational  certificates 
were  issued  by  the  Certificating  Ofifice  and  54  home  permits  were  granted 
for  the  school  year  195 8- 1959. 

On  recommendation  of  the  head  supervisor  of  attendance,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  approved  the  issuance  of  56  employment  permits 
for  children  14  to  16  3^ears  of  age. 

EDUCATIONAL  INVESTIGATION  AND  MEASUREMENT 

The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  con- 
tinued to  provide  areas  of  measurement  including  ability  and  achievement 
in  order  that  administrators  and  teachers  might  increase  their  under- 
standing of  individual  pupils,  classes,  and  grade  groups  in  specific  schools 
and  districts  and  in  the  school  system  as  a  whole.  The  search  for  able 
students  to  meet  emerging  national  needs  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  type  of  work  carried  on  both  in  measurement  and  investigation  by 
a  department  such  as  this. 

During  1958-1959  this  department  administered  367,542  tests.  In- 
cluded were  compulsory  achievement  tests  for  all  pupils  in  Grades  I-XII; 
group  intelligence  tests;  reading  readiness  tests;  and  arithmetic  tests.  In 
addition,  tests  were  given  for  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  newly  estab- 
lished advanced  work  class  for  superior  ability  pupils  in  Grade  V  and  for 
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placement  of  special  class  pupils.  Scholastic  aptitude  tests  as  well  as 
English  and  mathematics  tests  were  again  given  to  senior  high  school 
students. 

In  the  area  of  investigation  4,561  cases  were  given  intensive  study. 
These  cases  involved  home  visits,  conferences  with  parents,  teachers,  and 
others,  and  referrals  to  clinics,  hospitals,  or  other  appropriate  agencies. 
Referrals  and  home  and  office  visits  totaled  4,955. 

PUPIL  ADJUSTMENT  COUNSELING 

More  than  1,100  cases  were  processed  by  the  Division  of  Pupil  Ad- 
justment Counsehng.  Of  these,  406  required  special  testing  and  study,  and 
54  were  referred  to  the  school  psychiatric  consultant.  Approximately 
100  public,  private,  religious,  and  recreational  agencies,  including  18 
psychiatric  clinics,  were  enlisted  in  this  case  work. 

Types  of  cases  varied  from  mild  personality  or  emotional  disturbances 
to  serious  examples  of  school  offender,  school  phobia,  dangerously  aggressive 
behavior,  and  mental  abnormalities.    The  LQ.  range  was  from  62  to  170. 

In  addition  to  regular  duties,  the  head  of  division  worked  with  the 
State  Department  of  Mental  Health  in  establishing  a  new  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  in  Dorchester  and  in  investigating  the  possibility  of  establishing 
similar  clinics  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Staff  members  of  the  division 
participated  in  the  councils  in  the  districts  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

STATISTICS   AND   PUBLICITY 

Statistical  studies,  research,  replies  to  questionnaires,  information 
service,  and  publicity  continue  to  constitute  the  work  of  the  Di\'ision  of 
Statistics  and  Publicity. 

Boston  daily  newspapers  carried  8,401  column  inches  of  coverage  re- 
lating to  school  activities,  accomplishments,  programs,  and  policies.  In 
addition,  the  daily  press  published  21  daily  features,  16  Sunday  features, 
and  187  photographs,  as  well  as  16  half-page  and  five  full-page  photo- 
graphic layouts.  The  space  given  to  school  affairs  by  the  weekly  press  is 
estimated  to  triple  that  of  the  daily  newspapers.  A  wide  variety  of  general 
activities  and  special  programs  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  through  the  cooperation  of  local  radio  and  television  stations.  The 
School  Publicity  Committee,  comprising  150  chairmen  from  every  school 
and  district,  continued  to  cooperate  effectively  in  supplying  material 
for  distribution. 

In  addition  to  the  many  complicated  routine  statistical  reports  for 
city  and  state,  scores  of  research  studies  were  completed  in  such  diverse 
areas  as  urban  redevelopment,  capital  improvement,  transportation, 
relocation  of  pupils,  population  predictions,  and  the  planning  of  an  IBM 
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system  for  personnel  accounting.  Information  service  and  preparation  of 
replies  to  questionnaires  covered  a  great  variety  of  important  educational 
problems  and  aided  substantially  in  the  development  of  good  public 
relations. 

VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE 

Several  important  changes  in  procedure  governing  appointments  and 
transfers  of  the  counseling  staff  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance 
were  approved  this  year.    These  changes  are  as  follows: 

1.  Certificate  IV  Vocational  Instructor  and  Vocational  Assistant 
shall  be  discontinued  following  the  examinations  of  August,  1958. 

2.  Appointments  to  the  department  may  be  made  from  qualified 
certificate  lists. 

3.  Voluntary  transfer  of  guidance  counselors  may  be  made  into  the 
department,  based  upon  seniority  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of 
qualifying  certificate  lists. 

4.  Voluntary  transfers  may  be  made  from  the  department  to  the 
high  schools,  based  upon  seniority. 

Members  of  the  department  cooperated  in  many  community  activi- 
ties. Chief  among  these  was  the  In-Service  Guidance  Institute  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton Urban  League.  This  successful  educational  project  was  attended  by 
all  Boston  school  and  central  office  counselors  and  many  members  and 
friends  of  the  Urban  League.  The  main  speaker  was  Dr.  Henry  David, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Manpower  Council. 

An  important  professional  contribution  was  made  by  the  director 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Advisory  Guidance  Council.  Appointed  to 
this  body  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shortly  after  the  passage 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in  September,  1958,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  writing  the  State  Plan  for  Guidance  which  implements 
Title  V  of  the  Act. 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  department  include  revision  and  publi- 
cation of  a  Course  of  Study  in  Guidance  for  Grade  VIII,  completion  of  the 
follow-up  study  of  the  Class  of  1958,  comprising  3,623  graduates,  and  a 
survey  of  part-time  employment  of  pupils  in  Boston  Public  High  Schools. 
In  individual  counseling,  staff  members  conducted  59,401  interviews 
and  made  2,292  job  placements. 
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specialized  Instruction  or  Service 

ADMINISTRATION   LIBRARY 

The  major  project  of  the  Administration  Library  has  been  the  revision 
of  the  textbook  section  which  contains  an  exhibit  of  books  authorized  for 
purchase  by  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  This  section  also  serves  as  a 
reference  center. 

Books  which  are  dropped  from  the  authorized  list  often  have  con- 
tinuing value  because  of  special  information  or  notes.  Since  such  books 
are  not  of  the  latest  publication  date,  they  may  also  be  lent  for  longer 
periods  than  the  usual  two  weeks.  This  privilege  is  particularly  helpful 
to  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  special  long-term  projects.  These  purposes 
were  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the  retention  or  discard  of  every  book. 

A  total  of  878  books  were  withdrawn.  These  were  given  to  the 
supervisor  of  instruction  to  physically  handicapped  children  for  the  use 
of  her  teachers. 

Statistics 

Number  of  books  and  magazines  circulated  for  use  outside 

the  library 5j095 

Number  of  books  purchased  and  important  books  acquired 

by  gift  (sample  textbooks  not  included)      .        .        .        .  54 

Number  of  books  catalogued 271 

Number  of  books  lost 66 

Number  of  books  withdrawn  (mostly  dropped  textbooks)       .  878 

Total  number  of  books  in  library 12,348 

APPRENTICESHIP  AND  JOURNEYMAN   CLASSES 
FOR  VARIOUS  TRADES 

More  than  1,350  apprentices  and  journeymen  received  instruction  in 
programs  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Related  instruction  for  apprentices 
in  the  various  trade  classifications  is  a  responsibility  delegated  to  the  local 
school  administrations  by  virtue  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Great  and 
General' Court  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  program  is  a  cooperative  one 
between  industry,  labor,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 
and  local  school  departments. 

Our  Boston  schools  scheduled  and  held  classes  for  the  various  trades 
in  three  of  our  school  buildings.  The  instruction  consisted  of  mathematics, 
blueprint  reading,  science,  and  practical  shop  applications  or  techniques 
special  to  an  individual  trade.  The  apprentices  of  more  than  2,2>  different 
trades  employed  in  Boston  industries  and  certified  to  us  by  the  United 
States  and  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  were  served  in  this 
program. 
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For  the  journeymen  in  the  crafts,  service  was  rendered  to  groups  in 
the  graphic  arts  industry  and  the  Journeyman  Plumbers  Local  No.  12. 

Instruction  given  to  the  Boston  Typographical  Union  Local  No.  13 
in  the  new  techniques  of  preparing  advertising  copy  for  use  in  the  news- 
paper industry  has  been  so  successful  that  the  officials  of  the  graphic 
arts  industry  requested  that  we  serve  another  group  in  their  union.  This 
past  year  140  men  received  the  benefit  of  this  instruction.  To  date  a 
total  of  300  members  of  Local  No.  13  have  completed  this  course. 

The  increased  building  activities  developing  in  the  Boston  area, 
coupled  with  changes  in  the  pipefitting  industry,  necessitated  the  training 
of  the  journeymen  pipefitters  in  the  skill  of  welding.  This  instruction  was 
given  in  the  Boston  Trade  High  School  welding  shop  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day evenings  and  on  Saturday  mornings  to  at  least  80  men  from  this 
industry.  The  contractors  affiliated  with  the  industry  supplied  most  of 
the  instructional  material  needed. 

CONSERVATION   OF   EYESIGHT 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  pupils  were  enrolled  in  22  conservation 
of  eyesight  classes.  Sixteen  of  these  classes,  including  one  in  Braille, 
are  conducted  at  the  elementary  level,  four  in  junior  high  schools,  and  two 
in  senior  high  schools. 

The  first  blind  pupil  to  carry  a  regular  high  school  program  was 
graduated  in  June,  and  the  first  blind  pupil  to  enter  junior  high  school 
from  the  Braille  elementary  class  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of 
an  integrated  program.  On  recommendation  of  the  school  ophthalmologist, 
pupils  currently  enrolled  in  the  sight-saving  classes  are  learning  to  read 
and  write  Braille  in  anticipation  of  future  needs. 

Pupils  engaged  in  many  activities  such  as  field  trips,  visits  to  museums, 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  programs,  the  Boston  Globe  art  contest,  and  a  city-wide 
poster  contest.  Art  work  was  also  accepted  for  the  Red  Cross  International 
Exhibit  of  Children's  Work  which  will  be  sent  around  the  world.  A 
report  on  the  present  status  of  all  pupils  who  have  been  graduated  from 
the  high  school  sight-saving  classes  was  prepared  by  a  stafl:  member  and 
published  by  the  National  Society  in  the  "Sight-Saving  Review." 


DAY   SCHOOL   FOR    IMMIGRANTS 

More  than  300  persons  received  instruction  in  English  and  citizenship 
in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants.  The  enrollment  was  made  up  of 
adults  of  varied  educational  backgrounds,  including  many  professional 
persons,  as  well  as  high  school  and  college  students  who  lacked  proficiency 
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in  English.  As  a  result  of  the  intensive  program,  the  majority  learned 
sufficient  English  for  their  needs  in  four  to  five  months.  A  special  class 
for  immigrants  too  young  to  travel  was  conducted  in  the  Michelangelo 
School  Building. 

HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL   FOR  THE   DEAF 

A  one-week  Language  Workshop  held  in  November  featured  an 
extensive  in-service  training  program  for  personnel  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Classroom  demonstrations  by  a  nationally  recognized 
expert  and  after-school  lectures  and  discussions  provided  a  most  rewarding 
experience.  Li  addition,  teachers  were  given  many  opportunities  to 
discuss  all  phases  of  classroom  instruction  at  regular  faculty  meetings 
and  at  sectional  conferences. 

The  work  of  the  school  was  further  enriched  by  many  international 
contacts.  The  principal  attended  the  1958  International  Congress  on  the 
Educational  Treatment  of  Deafness  at  Manchester  University,  England, 
as  an  official  delegate  from  the  United  States.  Participation  in  the  teacher 
exchange  program  brought  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  from  London  and  pro- 
vided a  member  of  the  stafE  of  the  Horace  Mann  an  opportunity  to  teach 
in  England  for  the  year.  Teachers  from  11  foreign  countries,  including 
Russia,  visited  the  school  to  observe  the  program  in  action. 

Other  visitors  included  observers  from  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  who  are  training  to  teach  the  deaf -blind,  and  seniors  from  the 
Girls'  High  School  Nursing  Course,  who  observed  in  nursery  classes. 

The  annual  program  also  included  the  successful  continuance  of  the 
adult  counseling  service,  field  trips  for  pupils,  and  the  winning  of  gold 
keys  in  the  New  England  Scholastic  Arts  Awards  Contest. 

LICENSED   MINORS 

The  Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  is  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  laws  governing  schoolboys  of  ages  12  to  16  years  who  engage 
in  the  street  trades  of  newsboy,  bootblack,  and  peddler-vendor  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Assisting  the  supervisor  are  two  supervisors  of 
attendance  and  a  secretary. 

This  work  requires  personal  patrol,  inspection,  investigation,  and 
supervision  with  service  daily  from  4  p.m.  to  ii  p.m.  in  all  school  districts 
of  Boston.  In  195 8- 1959,  6,801  investigations  were  made,  443  violations 
were  reported,  and  188  hearings  were  held.  During  the  same  period 
632  licenses  were  issued,  to  bring  to  a  total  of  1,913  the  number  of  licensed 
minor  badges  in  force. 
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LIPREADING   CLASSES 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  children  were  enrolled  in  lipreading 
classes  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  which  provide  a  thorough  program 
in  hearing  testing  and  auditory  training. 

Most  of  the  children  enrolled  have  permanent  loss  of  hearing,  and 
49  are  equipped  with  hearing  aids.  Lipreading  gives  a  sense  of  assurance 
and  the  ability  to  become  self-sufficient.  It  enables  pupils  to  carry  on 
their  school  work  with  their  classmates  and  friends.  It  results  in  better 
school  work,  a  decrease  in  retardation,  and  happier  social  relations. 

M.   GERTRUDE   GODVIN   SCHOOL 

Emphasis  on  reading  and  the  development  of  good  study  habits  have 
been  the  major  aims  of  the  M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School  during  the  current 
year  in  the  continuing  effort  to  assist  the  boys  assigned  to  this  school  to 
overcome  their  special  educational  or  behavior  problems  and  make  a 
happy  and  eft'ective  adjustment  to  life. 

Classroom  work  is  highly  specialized,  and  programs  are  adapted  to 
meet  individual  needs.  As  boys  indicate  progress  beyond  the  curriculum 
in  their  groups,  they  are  immediately  transferred  to  more  advanced 
classes.  This  procedure  serves  to  encourage  interest  and  minimize  be- 
havior problems.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  boys  return  to  their  parent 
school  where  their  work  and  conduct  are  such  that  they  compete  success- 
fully with  their  classmates. 

Only  two  boys  were  sent  to  Middlesex  Training  School  this  year 
because  of  truancy.  The  decline  in  commitments  resulted  from  the 
practice  of  holding  three  preliminary  conferences  with  parents,  the  first 
at  the  school  and  the  second  and  third  in  Roxbury  Court. 

Field  trips  and  sports  were  among  the  most  popular  activities; 
the  basketball  team  won  the  city  championship  for  the  first  time.  Health 
counseling  was  stressed,  and  345  home  visits  were  made  to  acquaint 
parents  with  physical  condition  and  defects. 

VETERANS'   SERVICES 

On-the-job  training  and  educational  assistance  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  Korean  veterans  continued  during  the  year,  but  there  has 
been  a  sharp  decrease  in  new  program  approvals.  Supervision  of  existing 
programs  was  conducted  in  80  establishments  where  104  veterans  were 
receiving  training. 

WEEKDAY   RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION 

A  total  of  19,425  pupils,  representing  72.6  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
of  the  grades  released,  participated  in  the  weekday  religious  education 
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program  which  is  directed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  and  three 
representatives  of  participating  reHgious  groups. 

Under  this  program  pupils  of  Grades  IV-IX  whose  parents  sign  a 
request  may  be  dismissed  for  one  hour  each  week  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  religious  instruction.  In  approving  dismissals  the  School 
Committee  assumes  no  responsibiHty  for  the  amount  or  character  of  the 
religious  instruction  or  for  supplying  escorts,  teachers,  pupils,  or  facilities 
for  the  religious  education  classes.  Complete  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  and  conduct  of  this  program  is  assumed  by  the  religious 
education  authorities. 

During  the  current  year  a  great  many  requests  for  information  were 
received,  indicating  a  continuing  nationwide  interest  in  the  released  time 
program  for  religious  education. 
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